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TEN ACITY OF ‘VEGETAB E ‘LIFE. 

“Mr. Houlton produced a bulbous root to the 
Medico Botanical Society, which was discovered 
in the hand of an Egyptian Mummy: in which}, 
it had probably remained for two thousand years. || 
it germinated on exposure to the atmosphere ; 
when placed in earth it grew with great rapidity. "} 
—Sillimen’s Journal. 

Wecan hardly conceive that any thing com- 
prising or belonging to the vegetable kingdom, 
could resist decomposition, and retain the princi- 
ple of life and revivification for such a length of|| 
time; but, yet, it may be possible. The sarco- 
phagus or coffins, which contain these mummies 
of antiquity, are generally made from the Plane 
tree or Button-wood, of the forests; and when ex- 
humed from their resting places, together with} 
he paintings of flowers and hierogliphics, are as 
fresh and plain as if endowed with mcorruptibili- 
ty, and apnear to have been completed but yes- 
ti rday. ‘There is no doubt but an egg, if hermet- 
ically sealed by mvolving it in a cake of wax, 
perfectly impervious to the air, and kept at a tem- 
perature that would ensure tornidity to its awa- 
kening energies, would at an equally distant pe- 
iod, be capable of hatching and producing a per- 
fect animal ; 
frozen fish, or any of the torpid hybernating ani- 
mals. if kept at the re quisite de rree of cold, woul 
not become as immortal as ume itself. It is no 
uncommon occurrence to find frogs, toads and liz- 
ards, enclosed in solid rocks, which, on being re 
teased from their prison houses, retain perfect life, 
ind all its energies; a situation they must have 





taken at 
secondary rock, and prior to the formation of man ; 
or, at any rate, immediately after the general del- 

ive, and before the great waters had found their|| 
beds, and left the surface of the earth in the state 
we now find it. 


- ‘2 ‘ 2 § sen- 
i nut, or the seeds of plants, if properly secured, {room enough for the smoke to pass off, is essen 


and under proper circamstances, might vegetate, || 
even if taken from the primeval Garden of Eden; 


‘the future plant, be endowed with the same vital]! 
iowers, although taken from the catacombs of 
Chebes, which was destroyed more than two thou- 
sand years ago. Let us suppose a more familiar|| 
which is a perfect bulbous root,)| 
retains its life without the aid of roots, leaves, 


ubject > an onloh. 


light, air or moisture during the fall and winter}|mechanies, are ignorant of the principle which 
months ; and would no doubt continue its vitality||should govern them in building chimneys. We 


forever, if it could be kept dry and at a tempera- 
ture that should delay and imprison its resuscita- 
ting powers: and to refine the subject to a more fa- 
miliar point still, and to show the indestructability 
of the vegetable fibre, we have no doubt that a 
simple rod of any sound timber, kept dry and 
from the inroads of insects, would resist the all- 
devouring tooth of time, and in endurance, out do 
the pyramids of Egypt, or the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon. Its existence would only cease with the 





and we see no good reason why a}! 


From this, we may conceive that ‘much of it found its way into the room. 


| . . 

draught of their chimneys—how they could con- 
‘struct them that would carry up shavings before 
| . r 

lany fire was made in them. Now, we have nev- 


iney, as to have it pass off with the least obstruc- 
ition. 


wes 


| SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 

At this season of the year, many complaints 
are made about smoky chimneys, end from the 
long use of an old are % that “ smoky chimneys 
\make scolding wives,” few things are more dread- 
ed. Now we grant it is very difficult to give any 
‘rule to enable masons at all times so to construct 
chimneys, as te conduct off all the smoke, wheth- 
ver the fire is lars 
the hearth: yet, 
| great improvemei 








nall, made high or low from 
same time there may be 
‘This subject has been ex 
tensively written upon, by men more learned than 
ourselves; and yet, if we can communicate any 
thing which will have the least tendency to les- 
‘sen this evil, which is said to be the cause of the 
other still greater, we shall feel satisfied that our 
It will be found that 
‘the more ignorant any class of mechanics are, the 
|| more difficult it will be to persuade them that they 
‘are wrong; therefore, the surest way to improve]! 


‘time has been well spent. 


,chimneys, is, to encourage information among the 


‘operative mechanics. Although we often meet 


with smoky chimneys in America, yet, generally, 
thes y are of much better construction than they are 


lin rance, where the celebrated Rumford has at- 


‘tempted to distribute the results of his researches ; 


jas the mechanics are ignorant. the fire places ar 


ithe worst We ever saw; and as wood in | aris, is| 


| wort! h from $12 to $18 per cord, we should sup-| 
pose the inducement would be great to have them 
cof the most perfect construction; and no other) 


reason can be given for their imperfections, but | 


th want of information among those who con- 


struct them. The following 1s the measurement: 


of a fire place which was in on. of the rooms we 
loecupi d in Paris, and seemed to be after the com- 
‘mon construction, viz: Depth of gti Lwo feet, 
‘and at right angles from the back ; breadth, three 


feet three inches ; height, two feet nine mech 85 


From the size of the chimney a- 
bove, and at the throat, it would appear that there 
was plenty of room for the smoke from a small|| 
fire to pass off; and yet, in the case referred to, 


‘lo have 


‘tial; but to have too much is a fault,and many smo- 
iky chimneys can be altered by contracting them at 
‘one or both ends. 


We have heard masons talk much about the 


er been so fortunate as to witness any such ope- 
rations, and only mention them to show that such 


consider the reason why smoke ascends into the 
chimney, to be the difference in the specific grav- 
ity of it, and the surrounding atmosphere; and the 
grand desideratum is so to proportion the chim- 


Two causes may be ziven why the air above a 
fire should ascend: First, it is known that heat 
expands all bodies, and according to its expan- 
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lelines upward until it arrives at that point at 
which the weight of the atmosphere is the same. 
Another cause for the ascent of such air, is, that 
coming i contact with the process of combustion, 
much of the oxygen 1s separated from it, leaving 
the hydrogen which is the lighter part, to find its 
equ’ librium ; hence, the more heated the air which 
[passes s into the chimney, the more rapid will be 
ithe ascent, if it meets with no obstructions. —— 
‘From this it would appear, that if the mantle was 
‘made sufficiently low, there would be no danger 
of a chimney’s tiling’? and so is the fact. But 
ihere economy interferes. 





The object is to have 
the smoke ascend with the least quantity of heat; 

‘and j in order to have the assent even, there should 
‘be a corresponding quantity. Now this would be 
very difficult m the common method of making 
fire places, as sometimes there will be a greater 
|quantity of fire than at others, and the greater the 
fire, the more heat would pass into the chimney. 

| Again, it happens that most chimneys have more 
than one fire place, which, whether they have fire 
‘in them or not, have a sensible effect upon the as- 
cending current, as when double the quantity 
of air enters the chimney, it is evident that it re- 
\quires double the orifice to let 





it out. As most of 
are built of bricks which are but 
imperfect or slow conductors of caloric, nearly as 
|| muc h passes out of the top, as enters at the fire 


'lour chimneys 


|| pk 1ce; hence, there shouldbe a correspondence in 
\the size of the apertures. Now as the quantity 
lof heat entering chimneys is continually chan- 
|ging by having more or less fires burning at the 
wed upon them at 
— rent times, it appears to us, that were chim- 
| neys so constructed, that their apertures might be 


} 
ope ned or closed according to existing cireumstan- 


pane time, and more or | 


1 


jjoes, muc th of the inconvenience now experienced 


mig be avoided. ‘This, we think, might be done 


a time coeval with the formation of our|!5!Z¢ of throat, three feet three inches by one foo uit yv affixing in each fire place at the throat, a sheet 
eight inc hes 


lliron valve, turning Upon pivots which would open 
|r clos: the space or aperture according to cir- 
cumstances. These would, if close when there 
|was no fire in the place, act as safety valves to 
lprevent fire from falling imio empty rooms, by 
which many houses havebeen burnt. It is known 
to most people who have attended to the subject, 
that the tops of chimneys are larger than neces 
sary for the emission of smoke; thsee might also 
same way, and the valve 
might be governed by wires passing down the 
body of the chimney. ‘To confirm us in our. the- 


Jory, we would mention a case which came under 


be constructed im the s 





lour observation, Within a few days. A chimney 
smoked very bad—two thirds of the throat was 
closed, when it ceased to smoke; and, as might be 


expected, the women stopped scolding. ; 


- —— 


| 
} 
| 





3*pDomestics—Export of Domestic Cotton 
Goods from the United States, for 


1826, amounting to $1,138,12% 
1827, do 1,159,414 
1828, do 1,010,232 
1829, do 1,259,457 
1830, do 1,343,183 


—hbesides the goods which have been consumed 





sion, so will its specific gravity alter, or it will) 





great globe itself. 


become lighter. Hence, a body of heated air in-| 


in the Mexican trade, and those smuggled into 
Canada. 
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ON FALL PLOUGHING. 

There is something pleasant to most people, 
when they receive the approbation of men whom 
they respect, and whom they have reason to be- 
lieve, are held in estimation by the public. 

The practice of fall ploughing, has been a fa- 
vorite one with us, but we have sometimes heen 
rather mortified, when after recommending it to 





— _ . 
our brother farmers, and giving our decided opin- |) 


ion in fevor of it, we have been told “ that it was 
a bad practice, and was very injurious to the soil.” 
On this subject, we publish in this number a 
communication from one of the most respectable 
farmers of Western New-York, which we hope 
will go far toward convincing our readers that it 


is not only free from injurious consequences, but) 60,000 Ibs. cotton, and weaves 180,000 yds. sheet- | 


is one of the most profitable autumnal operations 


Manvracturinc EstaBlisHMENTS. 
In Dudley, Mass. 

Near French River, Messrs. Tuffts have one 
mill fer Cotton and one for Woolens. The cot- 
ton is just getting into operation. They make up 
80,000 lbs. of wool in a year, employ 60 hands, 
jhave 16 broadcloth and 10 cassimere looms, and 
finish 33,000 yds. of broadcloth. 

Near the same River are the works of the Dud- 
iley Man.Co. They run 1550 spindles, 14 broad- 
\cloth and 14 cassimere looms, employ 125 hands, 





60 to 70,000 yards of cloth and cassimere. 
On the same River, half a mile, is Preston’s cot- 
ton factory —1200 spindles—40 hands—uses 





tte 
| ings. 


‘and work 100,000 Ibs. of wool. They make from)! 


Po 


SO 


—— 


are developed, as happens ocessionally in late o 

erations, or after mild winters, that the ed 
differs in quantity by more than a third of what i 
would be, if potatoes not advanced had been used 

and further, that besides this diminution of product. 
the quality is inferior —Si/liman's Journal. 


From the New York Farmer. 
THE COUNTRY FARMER—NO. IX. 


|| Boards of Agriculture, common Saults of, and 
the proper remedy. 
Mr. Fieet,—t{t is a common remark, 
| ‘that no man should point out faults, with 
| out proposing a remedy ;’ which is about as 
|; much as to say, that nove but doctors may 
|) warn a neighbor of bis exposure to disease. 
‘and none but lawyers of bis liability to a law 
suit. We Farmers are no great hands fo; 











which our farmers can attend to. Weare sorry|| On the same River is Peny’s Sattinet factory—'| nice distinctions in such matters, and yet we 
to say that we are not personally acquainted with | 720 spindles —22 looms—35 hands—works 54,-| sometimes think there are foolish things jn 


the writer, but know him publicly, and tender him 
our thanks for his valuable communication. We 
are aware of the importance of inducing such 


men to become interested in our journal, and of son’s Sattinet Factory—340 spindles—I4 looms 
. . . . > . 1) 
their contributing to its columns. When practical, —20 hands—works 40,000 lbs. wool—produces 


farmers write, inquiring farmers will read with 


000 Ibs. wool—finishes 70,000 yds. of sattinets. 
i} 

i In Thrompoon, Con. 

, 

' On the same River, halfa mile below, 


65,000 yds. sattinet. 


'very Wise sayings, or rather. that there is less 
wisdom in thein, thau they pass for. There 





is Will.) 9 certainly commendable pride, or there 


would be no laudable ambition, as there is 
valso reprehensible, and illaudable. There 
is a pride of wisdom. and a pride of folly,-- 
When foolishness sets up itself for what is 


more satisfaction, than when they know the piece'| On the same River, 3 miles below, Andrews & | wise, either in literature, or science, or in a- 
is the production of some theorist in his closet,|, Fisher have a Cotton Factory, 2200 spindles——52), ny of the arts, as in Agriculture, the folly 
who, perhaps, would make as awkward work ,looms-——70 hands—work 72,000 Ibs. cotton and|| Should be exposed, either with or withuut 
with the plough, as most of our farmers would) make 350,000 yds. of cotton for printing calicoes. oe "A remedy. So, when our late 
with a quadrant. The writer in a note accompa- || At Maconville. CARD OF AOSICUL TURE Was  Speraten, 

. ‘ a . " j) and County Societies of Agriculture, under 
nying the piece, wishes us to accept it “as a drop|| On the same River, half a mile below, are sev- Ae : _- ; 

4 lentiful eho M hould h 1 mill ; || State patronage, a radical error in the plan 
preceding a plenufu shower ; and should he con-/ eral mulls, to wit— | of operations, or rather upon the principle 
tinue his observations, we anticipate our journal; 1. Mason & Thatcher’s—2436_ spindles—60 | upon which premiums were adjudged, went 
will contain interesting matter, whether farmers) looms—80 hands—work 60,000 lbs. cotton—' far towards souring the public mind, and the 
avail themselvesofthe opportuniiv ofreadinge ornot.) make 250,000 yds. sheetings. | State patronage was withdrawn. Had the 

3 : eonege ! 2. Mason’s—?700 spindles —36 looms—75! planners of that scheme listened, in season, 

NEW-YORK MARKET, Nov. 19. | hands—work 90,000 Ibs. cotton——make 250.000 t© advice, or would they have received in- 

: ’ . ous . ° 
Firour—The receipts of western have only a- | ere struction from experience, and consented so 
: | yds. sheetings. 
bout equalled the demand for the eartern markets, |’ ‘ 


| There are several others of less masnitude—! to modify that plan as to obviate those objec- 
&c. and as some of the receivers decline selling at || . _ tions, the whole might have been in opera- 


, > “|; which are not described. pe , a ca aa 
present, and are storing for winter sales, aslight|) () pive Mile River. which j _,| tion until this time. This is what I call 
> || On Five Mile River, which is connected with, fgo}ish pride. Not learn from experience! 


yance has been obtained. Sales were made last | . , 
advanc as b French River Quinebog, there is the factory of How, else do wise men learn? 








week ofcommon western at $5 75to5 SI, early Randall, & Co. which runs 900 spindles—18 | 
this week at 5 87, and now at 5 94 to $6, and) j,4ms—40 hands—work 45,000 Ibs. cotten, and 
sales of the fancy brands at 64. Common des- | make 150.000 yds. or shirtings in a year. 


scriptions of southern flour have been in fair de- || 


The principle was, to grant premiums to 


the most extraordinary production, without 


any regard to the cost, by which foolish, o 


| There is a difference in these factories—~some| Tich men, could, and did take the premiums, 


mand at 5}, and the dealers and bakers have pur- | 
chased good brands of Georgetown, at 55-8and 54 | 


|, becaus udent, and the poor, and even 
|not appearing to deliver as much work, capacity | because the prudent, and the puor, 


our middling kind of men, many of them 


considered, as others—that is owing to width and 


our very best Farmers, were looking at pro- 


for the bestmarks. The stock of all kinds of flour 


is unusally light. fineness. These accounts are compiled from data | fit, as they should he. The true principle, 


in the American Advocate. that upon which the whole system should 
| Tea Duty.—The Ladies. and not a few of the | have been founded, would have been to graut 
E ‘ s, 








Revenve or Great Britain. 


For the year ending 5th July, 1830, || premiums to the best productions, attended 











3239,995,445) nem soo ati J gp ve peg that on "2 | with the most profit. The poor, then, and 
“ te 5th July, 1831, 225,807,270 wether Sheukds SSP CS Sa, GEES the men in moderate circumstances, ye 
Shewing a diminution of $8,118,175), "ieee een . 1 es i ii ane Vesa geen ort Bie get 
The interest on the public debt for } s % ae * | Seen Sere See ere : 
' _ ouchong 25 10“ | ful ones; and the details of such success, 
Gi Fee Gating O% Puly S008, $42,174,910) Hyson Skin, 28 as 12 “ | collected and published, would have been 
Sep Sy ey Were 81,925,445 Hyson 40 « i «© | highly useful and instructive. This was 
Excise, 85,415,750 lepecial and ; ‘what was wanted, by the great mass of the 
Stamps, 8,120,505 | Gunpowder 5 “ 20 || Farmers, throughout the state, or such was 
Post-Offices, 6,685,000 _— \the public opinion. The managing po 
Taxes, 24,692,905 Gn the tet 3 1833 ee | however, either had other views, or = _ 
Miscellancous, 27,085,840 | oe Se ene » tie day of Lea Ju-\ opinionated to receive instruction, an 


| bilee will come, when the entire duty is to be wip- i plan went down, | hope not forever, because, 
edaway. Then, it isto be expected that allTea | with all its fault, it was, though indirectly, 





$233,925,445 





ANOTHER STORM, 

Swept over Barbadoes on the 23d of September, 
which threw down many tottering walls, “ rel- 
iques” of the tornado of August last. Two vessels 
were wrecked. The condition of the poor in ma- 
ny of the W.I. Islands is Said to be miserable in 
she extreme. 





Drinkers, of whatever genus or style, will assem- 
ble over the delightful beverage, and sip to the 
memory of T’schou-chang and Hong-chou. 


PRECAUTION IN PLANTING POTA- 
TOES. 
It appears from.experiments made in Holland, 
phat when potatoes are planted, germs of which 











| productive of some good. 

There was another fault, Mr. Editor, pet- 
haps a natural and necessary consequence 0 
the first, or perhaps the first cause of that, 
which was, that practical men had but little 
to do in supplying what was published, in 
those days, in relation to Agriculture. The 
real Farmers, wrote much less than they 
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would have done, if satisfied with the princi- | 


ple of the plan, and our Farming, at least gs 
it appeared on paper, was almost all theory, 
‘Jiterary Farming,’ as I have heard it char- 
acterized, somewhere. So, that which pro- 
duced the disgust, accelerated the downfall 
of the plan. If ever it is to be revived, the 
lessons of experience, it is to be hoped, will 
not be lost «pon those who are to be its man- 


AND GARDENER’S 


— 


—— 


employed upon some kind of work. Such | 
was the practice of my grand-fathers’ fami- 
ly, my father’s, and such is of mine. Such, 
also, was the practice of Washington, and of 
that Patriarch of our order, the Virginia 
Farmer, the neighbor, friend, and counsel- 
lor, of the counsellor of this nation, the Fa-| 
ther of American Liberty. It is a trait, sir, | 
,in the character of the intelligent Farmer, 
,one of the modes of the Farm House, by 








JOURNAL. 


————— ee 







371 
the aforesaid tree this year, and gave the 
prunings to the silk worms which produced 
upwards of seventy pounds of cocoons,which 
were stifled in an oven with a temperature 
of 140 down to 120 degrees by the thermom- 


jeter. He took the prunings without separa- 


ling the leaves, and placed them among the 
worms to feed on, and thought they did bet- 
ter than if the leaves were stripped off, as 





agers. : ous Go ae es O ithe worms would climb and rest themselves 
A State Board of Agriculture, properly || which its Education is conducted. I should 


on the branches, as intended by their benifi- 
organized, composed principally of pra tical ||count it a high honor, to be usefully eim- ‘cent Creator. 

men, duly impressed with the importance | ployed in such company, and so, | trust,|/ The improvement he has made on bis silk 
of actual labor, as a part of the business of} would every one of your readers. If ambi- | mill, will no doubt be of utility. He run 
Farming, without which a thorough kuowl-) tion, of this sort, is a sin, or if my estimate! from said mill 200 yards of different sized 
edge of it cannot be acquired, would, under} of ability to be useful, is grounded in pride,| thread, reeled and spooled from the cocoons, 
the direction of men of sense, be productive | or folly, still favow my purpose, and will be! and iaid on spools or bobbins in such a man- 
of immense benefit. It should be, however,, content to abide Uie impartial decision of} ner as to be put intoa bobbing nest for doub- 
and must be. in order to be useful, a Board) my compeers. ‘The honor of usefulness, is} ling and twisting for any fabiic wanted. 

of working bees, not of drones, nor of the| all the eminence Worth seeking, and ral He declines exinibiting said mill at present, 
butterflies of parties in power, nor of the) merit is never ostentatious. Writing, with-| for various reasons; one of which is the 
men who are always ready to mount the hob-, out thought, is worse than useless. One ob- | great hindrance it would make him, to grat- 
hics of the day, and ride them, all for patri-' ject in writing these papers, is, to call out the) ify the idle curiosity of people who might call 
otism! Such patriots there are, riders of; Farmers, by showing that tiey are the men | on him. 

hobbies, always ready to pocket the doilars, who can best guide others, in the business of | 
of the people, good souls, solely for the pub-| Farming, of which the conductors of the 
lic good! The days of their glory may have) press seein hardly to be apprized. 

gone by, as to one set of ther, but others | one ie Now-hagiend ey 
will come forth, on the spur of every occa- || MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 

sion, and even some of the old class may be}! : “Hee 

resuscitated, to fill the papers with their own! Mr. Evitor—tin a late journey to the 
praise. * Will ye reject the counsels of your | eastward I called on Mr. Enoch Boynton, 
old leaders?’ innkeeper, of Newbury, and had some con- 





Bono Pustico. 
Remarks by the Editor.—We esteem the 
above valuable information, and would take 
this occasion to recommend the introduction 
or at least the more general trial of the Chi- 
nese Mulberry, (Morus multicaulis) as a sub- 
stitute for the white mulberry. Its proper- 
ties are said to be the following. It contin- 
ues low and bushy, so thut the leaves can 
always be gathered without a ladder, and the 











When the late war broke out, all eyes were 
turned upon men who had seen something 
of the war of the Revolution, or who had a 
name in its annals, if only upon its muster- 
rolls. There was a halo of glory around 
the heads of some men of those days, and 
the public mind, suddenly startled into a- 
larm, seemed to think—nay, it was told— 
that those were the only men, to stand at the 
helm, and direct the storm of war. Hull 
was sentout. did wonders, astonished every 
body. fell, at Detroit, and with him an army, 
of young and vigorous Republicans! Still 
the delusion was kept up, because the fire 
was not slackened, the fire of the goose 
quill, of the pen and the press, potent en- 
zines, in such wars as republics are always 
engaged in, the Wars of Elections. Others 


} 
! 
i 


} | 


-versation with hiin relative to the growth and 
manufacture of silk. 


He informed me that he had made the] 
| silk business a study for forty years, and was), 


“convinced of the utility and practicability of} 
its being pursued as a lucrative branch of! 


leaves are of large size, very tender, grow 
in.abundance, are eaten with avidity by the 
worms, and the silk they produce is of the 
first quality. This species of mu!berry may 
be obtained by application at the office of 
the New England Farmer, No. 504 North 
Market street, price $1 each. 


|| He stated that the inhabitants of the Uni- ; — _ 
‘ted States, can be clothed with silk goods) Agriculture.— vhe following is stated 
| with less land and less labor than with flax,||in the New England Farmer as the pro- 
wool, or cotton, and that it can be made in| duct of one acre tor 3 successive years.,— 


| pervious to water, for outside garments, while || ‘he land belongs to B. Norris, Esq. of 
cotton, wool, and flax can be made useful for!) Bristol R. I. 


inside. | 
|| I perfectly coincided. with him relative to) 





\ 
|, business. | 
} 





1829. 


: ° 
| converting the cocoons into silk goods with! 


12178 bunches of onions, as 60 bushels 


sand bunches, ac . 
less expense and labor than cotton, wool, or | to the thousa » a common aver 


flax are manufactured ; for in converting cot- 


age would be 











. leon i ' 730 bushels of Onions. 

of that men wer calle fr and lampton,| 10 toga haste cleaned en tos 

g . ‘ i! °9 

a iuaian. pony ag way yp nl for drawing, and has to pass through a card| 50 “s Carrots. 
arms, but still not to victory. By-and-by || called a breaker, and another calied a finish- 30S Round Turnips, , 
the Working Men came into command, and || ¢t—then through the drawing, roping, pro- 30. Beets. 

then came the tug of war, but with hard | cess, and then spun and woven. The ma- oe Beans. 

work, the harder for past misfortunes—and | chinery for breaking, finishing, drawing| 3200 pounds Winter Squashes. 
the cause of the country revived. The Sol- jand roping &c., is oe apr gsertint yr! 150 Cabbage’ heads. 
diers were working men, and so are the Far- boa is not necessary for the operation of 1830. 

iners; but, to do work, and do it well, they |/SUK- ; 

must have working men ‘or officers. There | Silk is first drawn from the cocoons by a} 10560 bunches of onions, equal to 


is no such thing as standing before an army 
with bayonets, without bayonets, or leading 
Farmers ina career of Agriculture, without 
Farmers for ieaders, 

These long stories, Mr. Editor, about ma- 
ny things, may seem to you rather protract- 
ed; but there is somewhat of instruction in 
every thing of experience. none of which 





ought to be lost. I may entirely err, in my 
estimate of the reception of these Numbers ; | 
for I confess to you a belief, that, if copied 
into allthe newspapers of the country, they | 
will be attentively read, by such of my broth- 
er Farmers, as have a few hours time for 
reading. ‘They will even be laid aside for 
long winter evenings, our way of managing 
such things, when some one will read, and 





"he rest listen, perhaps while their fingers are | 


reel, say like those of D'Homergue’s or Du: 638 bushels of Omons. 


Ponceau's of Philadelphia, or J. H. Cobb,’ — Potatoes. 

| Esq. of Dedham, or E. Boynton’s, of New-| 30 =« Carrots. 

‘bury. It could then be taken, spooled, and) 31 « Round Turnips. 
twisted and doubled for such kind of goods’ 96 Beets. 


‘as are intended for manufacture. Then 
|washed and woven by water or steam pow- ew 
aye well as cin, wh &e., and ‘with 2500 pounds poo ge Squashes. 
mueh less labor than the afore-mentioned 150 _ Cabbage heads. 
materials. He informed me he had upwards 1831. 

of fifty thousand white mulberry trees of 2,| 10363 bunches of onions, equivalent to 
3, and 4 year’s grewth, a part of which he, 628 bushels of Onions, 


3 pecks of Beans. 


would sell at extremely low prices, and of 330 Potatoes. 
such ages and quantities as to suit purcha-| 93 «CO Round Turnips. 
sers. AR Beeis. 


The trees will do to take up and set out 
till the ground is frozen and as early nexi 
spring, as the frost is out till the month of 
May. He stated that he pruned a part: of 


2 pecks of Beans ° 
2000 pounds Winter Squashes, 
20 heads of Cabbage. 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
DURAT.ON OF VEGETABL<« LIFE. 


I believe no person has done so much in spread- 
ing the Natural Sciences amongst us as Professor 
Eaton. His‘ Manual of Botany is in the hands 
of almost every one who wishes to become ac- 
quainted with the plants of the Northern and 
Middle States; and every year he has sent forth 
anew class into different parts of the country, 
whose hands as well as minds have been called 
into action, and whose attention has been pointed 
to the various phenomena of Nature. 


These remarks may seem abrupt, but the com- 
mendation is well merited; and so long atime has 
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totally unknown to former ages, shall be adopted 
or rejected. 

He must permit me to suggest that the case of 
the turnequet can have no particular application 
to the subject in discussion; and as it might di- 
vert the attenti: n of some readers from the weigh- 
tier matters of the argument, it will be best to o- 
mit it. He may tie a strong wire round the limb 
of atree, and destroy its vitality also; but though 
this case is I~» remote than the other, it will not 
even tend to prove ‘hat old age acts in this manner 
on our fruit trees. 

A. E. says that “life 1s unquestionably a for- 
ced state;” but I know not in what way this pro- 
position can favor his theory He has shown 
none of the causes that limit the duration of a for- 





elapsed since Professor Eaton entered his dissent 
(1) from my opinion on the duration of vegeta- 
ble life, that 1 wish my silence may not be con- 
strued into any want of respect. [had hopes for 
a while that he would render the matter in differ- 
ence, more tangible. His Address before the 
Rensselaer Horticultural Society proved that he 
still considered the subject of great importance; 
and I have patiently waited for the further eluci- 
dation of his views Inthe mean time, I discov- 
ered new testimony in favor of my own; and 
two extracts (2) from authors of great respectability 
have been presented to the readers of this jour- 
nal. 

Let not this subject be considered of trivial im- 
port: the theoretical opinions of a cultivator, have 
a continual bearing on his practice. That doc- 
trine which I reject, ledthe venerable President (3) 
ofthe Horticultural Society of London to estimate 
grafted trees unworthy of his care, unless the ori- | 


| 





ginal seedling was Known to be in a healthy || 


condition; and it led Professor (4) Eaton (A. E.) 
to advise that old varieties be kept in a parasitic 
state, and not allowed to depend on their own 
roots for nourishment. To this supposed debility 
of Old Age, the late William Coxe (5) ascribed 
ihe fire blight in pear trees, and William Wilson 
(6) of New-York the yellows in peach trees.— 
Now if this theory is unfounded, as I believe, the 


ced state. The same eleiients that forced the a- 
corn to germinate, will act with unimpaired vigor 
when the oak which sprung from it, shall become 
ithe giant of the woods; and “ the liber which is 
formed on the tree of centuries old, enjoys the ve- 
| getative power in as full force as the diter which 
jis formed on the sapling.” (7) 

According to A. E. “the living principle and 
‘chemical attraction, are forever at war in vegeta- 
ble nature.” I know not whether I understand 
\this expression, because I cannot perceive that it 
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jease the result was a confirmed belief that Seiey 
variety “ must die of Old Age at a limited peri- 
od.” 

It is discouraging when a theory has been built 
up with much labor, to find the foundations, un- 
stable—to find the assumed factson which it rests, 
controverted and denied. Yet such is the condj- 
tion of the theory before us. In my former arti. 
cle | mentioned many fruits, cultivated in Ene. 
land 114 years ago which,—though there is a. 
son to believe these were old varieties at that 
time,—are still preserved even in this distant re- 
gion, and selected for new nurseries and new 
fruit gardens. Ican acd my testimony that all of 
these within my inspection show no symptoms of 
decline. 

No apples were on that list; but a passage jy 
The Library of Entertaining Knowledge, comes 
more directly to the point in regard to this fruit 
“Varieties which had been celebrated abroad, 
| were spread through the kingdom by their cultiva- 
‘tion in the gardens of the religious houses, and 
|| many of these fine old sorts still exist." —x°p" It 
has seen asserted that many vf the fine old vari- 

















|) eee s of the upple are now going into decay. This 
5 


|| may be owing partly totheir being more generally 
|| cultivated, and consequently grown ina great 


‘he : .  tivariety of soils, some of which would suit them 
proves any thing in his favor. In this war it 1s}, 7 ’ if ’ 


(certain, however, that chemical attraction must be 
very generally worsted, for its enemy quarters on 
it; and rarely indeed can it inflict any injury in 
\return. The triumphs of chemical attraction are 
deferred till the living principle is extinct; and I 
iregret that A. E’s. references to both dead and 
living organized substances withoutdiscrimination, 
‘should have rendered these distinctions less clear. 

1 will not put A. E. to the trouble to.“ insist”— 
every satisfaction in my power shall be given on 
his simple intimation. I am in search after truth ; 
jand if he can give better reasons for adopting his 
theory, than I can give for rejecting it, he will 
soon have me on his side of the question. In the 
peers time, it may be necessary in some cases to 


| speak plainly ; but if any expression of mine 











restrictions imposed by the two former, are unne- 
cessary burdens: and the ascriptions of the tivo 
latter only lead the inquirer from the right track, 


When A. E. replied tomy paper, he offered 
an apology on account of haste. It shall be ad- 
mitted in its fullest extent; but I hope he will ac- 
cept of my assistance in revising that reply. In 
the following sentence one inadvertancy escaped 
him: “ Friend Thomas ought to give detailed di- 
rections for continuing fruit trees by grafts and 
buds—He may reserve his theory, and give all 
the practical knowledge required.” I thank him 
for the kindness intended; but A. E. has mista- 
ken the person to whom that advice could most 
properly be given. The theory is His, not MINE. 
Thold none on this point which can cause me to 
swerve from the practice of our ancestors; and 
the question between us is, whether a new theory 
which he upholds, started within a few years, and 





1. Genesee Farmer, page 11%. 

2. Pages 228 - 245. 

3. ** So strongly did Mr. Knight become fixed in this 

inion that he seriously advises orchardists never to 

ant an inocculated or grafted tree, unless the parent 
tree is known te exist in ahealthy state.” p 33. 

4. New-York Farmer, vol. 4, p- 177. 

5. View of the cultivatiou of fruit trees. p, 175, 

6. New-York Farmer, vol. 1. p. 42. 

7, Mirbel. 


poapsar lead him to suspect me of being unfriendly 
or unfair, he may rest in the certain assurance 
| that I have been misunderstood. 

The reason of my citing the great age of those 
trees must be evident to A. E. on a second in- 
'spection of my paper. He has coupled with these 
‘instances of longevity, however, the name of Me- 
\thusaleh, as if human life and vegetable life were 
in strict analogy—as if a new limb could be 
made to sprout forth on an old man in place of a 
limb rendered useless by disease—as if when his 
trurk,—including head, heart, and viscera,—was 





‘the soil—as if he could exist after the total de- 
struction of every part which constituted his en- 
tire body* in former years. But A. E. shall be 
excused on account of haste. 

The history of this new theory merits our at- 
tention. The better fruittrees of England are scarce- 
ly acclimated; and where climate and _ locality 
have both conspired against them, many of these 
} appear to have received constitutional injuries. — 

Such deteriorations were observed by Marshall 
and his coadjutors in rural improvements. To 
draw a general conclusion from limited observa- 
| Uons, is a very common propensity; and in this 








* Which is the case with mapy old hollow trees. 





decayed, he could sprout up with new vigor from | 


and others not ; and that this is the case may be 
\inferred from the fact that sy in some places 
| these sorts are to be found healthy enough£$.” 

| J shall leave this remarkable statement without 
‘| comment, and pass on to the testimony of our 
| countryman, the late William Coxe, who had im- 
bibed all these notions of the limited duration of 
varieties. Coxe, however, was a man of worth; 
||and it is interesting to observe his attachment to 
| theory on the one hand, and his integrity on the 
other hand, in faithfully recording facts directly in 
| opposition to that theory. 

| “The Styre apple of Hereford, in England, is 
supposed to have long since passed the zenith of 


| Us perfection, and to be rapidly declining there ; 
\ yet in the growth and vigor of at least one hun- 
‘dred of these trees planted in my orchards, there 
|appears to be no deficiency ; on tne contrary, they 
| attract the notice of all who see them, for the extra- 
‘ordinary luxuriance us well as beauly of their 
| growth.” 

“The climate of America is supposed to have 

'revived the Red streak which had deteriorated 
in its native soil (<p from the long duration of 
| the variety.” 
“Gennet moyle —ranks high in England — 
| Philips in his poem on Cider, callsit ‘ the moyle of 
sweetest honeyed taste.’ The tree is remarka- 
bly thrifty.” Yet this is a very old variety, for 
that poem was first published 125 years ago. 

A. E. refers to that “incurable disease Old 
Age.” But English apple trees are cured when 
| brought into the finer climate of our Midale States. 
It is therefore plain that the doctors have mistaken 
the disease, as Old Age is incurable ; and that 
the decline of those apple trees must be referred 
other causes. Consequently, it is evident that A. 
E. ought not to apply the term Old Age, indis- 
criminately to Men and Trees, unless he car 
prove this reasoning to be inconclusive; and unless. 
he can show that persons suffering from decrep!- 
tude have been restored to the bloom and vigor of 
youth, like the Styre and the Red streab, on remv- 











ving to a better climate, 
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Old varieties of the potato have also been revi- 
ved by a particular treatment; and President 
Knight has most honorably recorded this fact, 
though it contravenes his favorite theory: 

I believe I have now examined every argument 
advanced by A. E. D. T. 

Greatfeld, Cayuga co. 11 mo. 10, 1831. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


Last fall, 1830, I ploughed in November, the 
fourth part of a field of wheat stubble, containing 
8 acres, and intended for corn as the next crop.— 
The soil was loam, of loose texture, and easy til- 

‘lage. Another part of the same field, had been 
‘turned over immediately after wheat harvest; and 
sul another small part remained unploughed till 
‘spring. The crop of the whole field was fine; 
but that of the part ploughed in November, ‘obvi- 





ON PLOUGHING IN THE FALL. 


Ploughing late in autumn is practiced to a con- |) 


iderable extent, and generally believed to be in| 
perfect consistence with good farming. Not un-| 
frequently the subject is brought into view in the} 
Agricultural Journals and books treating of hus-| 
pandry, and always pressed upon the farmer as 
having strong claims to his attention. ‘The prin- 
cipal arguments, adduced in favor of autumnal 
ploughing, are, Ist. That it gives to the farmer 
an opportunity of doing in the fall, when time is 


iess valuable, and teams are strong, a portion of | 


jis team work, which, if deferred at that time, 
must be done in the spring, and that too with a 
team much less able to perform it;—that the far- 
mer who adopts and pursues this practice, will, in 


the spring, find his business in a more forward | 


condition, than otherwise it would be, and be bet 
ter able to keep it so through the season. 2d 
‘That ploughing Jate in autumn, contributes to an 
unprovement of the soil. This is supposed to be 
done, by giving it a greater exposure to the frosts 
of winter, by the agency of which the soil is more 
perfectly pulverized, better prepared for admix- 
ture in subsequent tillage, and consequently ren- 
dered more productive. Another consideration ur- 
cd in connection with this, is, that ground plough- 
ed in the fall, will, at the time of spring culture, 
be found in a better state of tillage, than it could 
lye brought to by the same process of ploughing: 
in the spring. 3d. That, by ploughing late in| 
the season, many of the eggs, or deposites, of 
worms and other insects, are exposed to the se- | 
verity of winter’s frost, and by, that means de-, 
stroyed; and of course, ploughing at that seasop, 
contributes something towards relief from the 
mischievous effects of such depredators. These | 
are the principal arguments relied on, to sustain 
the practice of autumnal ploughing; and to me 
they appear worthy of great consideration. Yet, 


ously exceiled; and | know not for what cause, 
unless it was, ploughing at that season. During 
the long period in which I have been engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, I have, not unfrequently, 
ploughed late in autumn; and never did I suspect, 
nor do I now, that any injury to my soil, resulted 
from it. 
| If ploughing late in the fall, be detrimental to 
‘the soil, it might be supposed, that digging pota- 
toes at that season, would have the same effect 
It gives to the soil nearly the same exposure to the 
atmospheric influence of winter. But who ever 
suspected that the operation of potato digging 
was hurtful to the soil? So far as I know, a po- 
tato crop is universally considered as an excellent 
preparation for any other crop that is to foliow. 

i have long maintained the sentiment, that 
ploughing late in the fall, certain soils and loca- 
uons being excepted, was safe in regard to the 
soil, and, in many instances, a well timed, and ve- 
‘ty profitable item of husbandry. Sustained in 
this, as | think I am, by the general sentiment of 
farmers—sustained by the evidence of my own 
practice, extended through a series of many years, 
and sustained too, as I perceive I am, by the Gen- 
esee t'armer, I must be permitted still to believe 
that, on such soils as generally prevail in West- 
ern New-York, andon all soils of sufficient tena- 
city to be good for wheat, the farmer may plough 
in October, November and December, without the 
least danger of injuring his soil, and, often times, 
tohis great advantage. 


} 


DAN BRADLEY. 
| Marcellus, 15th Nov. 1831. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
The Genesee Farmer states, page 184, that the 
poison of ivy is an acid, and by dogwood (Pisci- 
dia) of an alkaline nature. The plants referred 
to are of the same genus, and apparently possess 


the doctrine of ploughing late in the fall, is by || the same properties. What 1s called ivy, is a 
some denied. There are farmers of good sense,! species of sumach, Rhus radicans, and seems to 
men in the vicinity where | live, who have the) be spread over all the country. The poison of 
impression, that ploughing late in autumn, is, dogwood is less common. It is not the Piscidia 
hurtful to the soil; and on that account, they en-/! of botanists, which is a tree of the West Indies, 
tirely abstain from the practice. ‘To my surprise, |! and called Jamaica dogwood, or Fish-bean. hapas 
[ lately noticed in an address, delivered before the| the Phlomis and some other plants, it has the 


Ilartford (Ct.) Agricultural Society, an utter pro- | 
scription of this practice, as an infallible means, 
if practiced and persisted in, of ruining the soil. 
It is important that farmers should 
know the truth in relation to this subject. It is, 
indeed, admitted by many of the advocates for 
late ploughing, that an exception should be made 
as to lands, that are composed chiefly of sand, and 
are, of course, light, loose and porous. An ex- 
ception should also be made as to all lands, lying 
on steep declivities. Fall ploughing, on such lo- 
cations, would be likely to result in considerable 
injury to the soil, as valuable portions of it would 
be washed away by the rains, and, especially, by 
the freshets of spring. Granting these exceptions, 
! proceed. 


{s it so? 





property of intoxicating fishes, so that they are 
‘caught by the hand. Hence the name, piscis, a 
| fish, and caedo, to kill. The poisonous dogwood 
here referred to, is not a Cornus, so common eve- 
rywhere, but it is, also, a species of sumach, Rhus 
Toxicodendrum. Its more frequent name is poi- 
son oak, but in many parts of New England it is 
called Dogwood. It grows two or three feet high, 
and its leaves are much like those of the poison- 
ous ivy, or mercury, as it is often called. But the 
mos* poisonous plant in the United States, is 
the poison sumach of the swamps, Rhus Vernix, 
or Varnish Sumach. It has been a subject of] 
earnest debate in England, whether this is the 
true Varnish tree of Japan; and each side of 





nists. It may be worth inquiry, Whether o 
may not be usefully applied to afford a varnish, 

I have known some twenty or thirty families 
poisoned at the same time, from the use of wood 
for fuel taken in clearing a swamp, where the 
poisonous sumachs abounded. A number of rem- 
edies are mentioned in the earlier volumes of the 
New England Farmer. The writer of this arti 
cle has often been thus afflicted, and found littl 
use .n any prescription but patience and time.— 
Dr. Nathan Smith, one of the best surgeons and 
physicians our country has produced, and with 
whom this calamity was familiar in forty years’ 
practice, once advised him to ungirth cathartics, 
and apply Indian meal, rubbing it on to allay ir- 
ritation. This course proved as useful as any of 
the numerous remedies previously recommend 


ed. E. Y. 
Cleveland. 








FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
HEDGING. 

The log, pole, and bush, hedge of the early set- 
tlers has given way to the rail, post and rail, and 
board fence, and stone wall; and as stone is not 
found in many parts of the Genesee Country, 
suitable for wall, it is daily becoming more and 
more an Object of importance to our farmers, to 
substitute some material of a more durable nature 
than rails or boards, for fencing, as these articles 
are already becoming very scarce in many pla- 
ces. 
Several of my neighboring farmers, as well as 
myself, are anxious to commence a system of 
hedging ; but, as we have no experience in the 
business, and our knowledge upon the subject ne- 
cessarily very limited, the experience and knowl- 
edge of others, would not only save many a pen- 
ny to those who are entering into the business, but 
be of great advantage to the agricultural commu- 
nity, and add much to the improvement of this 
section of the country. 
I know of but few instances of hedging in this 
part of the state. In one case, where the English 
thorn was tried, that part of the hedge which was 
clipped, was mostly destroyed by a small snow 
white insect, with which it was in many cases lit- 
erally covered. That which was not clipped, did 
better: none of the plants have yet been destroy- 
ed by this insect, although found upon it in several 
places. I have seen several kinds of the native 
thorn, and the crab, tried; but the experiments 
were so limited, that it is difficult to say much re- 
specting their utility for hedging. 
Any information upon this subject communica- 
ted tnrough the Genesee Farmer, would doubtless 
} promote our general interest. ONTARIO. 








FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
MILITARY TRAININGS, No. 4. 

I am no soldier—but a man; speak not 

Of soldiership—I loathe the word and those 

Who pride themselves upon it—Byron. 


Our numbers being published with several days 
interval between them, it becomes necessary to 
recapitulate a little to make ourself intelligible — 
In our last number we attempted to show that all 
occasion for the continuance of our militia system 
had long since ceased, and that the laws upon the 
subject ought consequently to be abrogated. But 
we hear among our neighbors various objections 











the question has enlisted the talents of able bota- 





to the total abolition of the system, some of which 
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seem to deserve an answer. The principal objec- 
tion is—that were we to give up our militia organ- 
ization entirely, we should be much more ex- 
posed to aggressions from foreign nations than at 
present. It is said that while we have arms in 
our hands, and are prepared to defend ourselves, 
and assert our rights, other nations are obliged to 
respect us. We admit that every nation in time 
of peace ought to prepare for war, and put and 
keep itself in a position for defence. But we say 
that the people can be relieved of the burdensome 
tax of military duty, and the country be equally se- 
cure. We weuld have our frontiers fortified, and 


THE GENESEE FARMER 
! 
justice, due, alike, to me and the public: and 1s 
the more confidently urged, inasmuch as the repu- 
tation, for accuracy, is of some concern, to every 
individual, You ought not, in my opinion, tohave 
| published that article, without being satisfied of 
the truth of the charge. 

I will now tell you what is my impression, of 
whatever I may have said on that subject. That 
ithe south shore of Lake Ontario, from difference 
of altitude, and depth of waterof that Lake, had 
a climate better adapted to the vine culture, than 
the country on the south, along the shore of Lake 
Erie. Not that ‘ no part,’ as asserted by your cor- | 











a small standing army kept up, and dispersed 
among our military posts. We are so distant 
from any nation that dare make war upon us, 
that if it were actually impending we should 
have ample time for preparation before it could 
commence. Our navy, increased as it ought to 
be, and soon will be, would command all approach 
‘o us by sea, and we are almost unapproachable 
in any other way. We are too strong to be at- 
tacked successfully by any nation. We cannot 


irespondent ‘of tie southern shore of Lake Erie, 
is adapted to the vine,’ quite a material difference. 
This is only my belief, however, for I do not refer 
to the Nos. of your paper, in order to ascertain, 
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writers have borrowed, and then judge fairly. Sop 
the article ‘ Massacnuserts Lanps,’ in the ‘ New. 
York Gazeteer,’ of 1824; and also ‘ Progressiy¢ 
PoputaTsoN,’ in that of 1813, page 48. 

‘Y. Z.’ says,‘ Mr. Spafford goeson to tell us thar 
“in 1789,” &c., as an erratum for which, you may 
say, for Spafford, read Hawley; and your cor. 
cespondent may then settle the wholematter with ay 

other correspondent, and havethe ‘ errors andomis . 
sions’ of ‘the New-York Gazetteer,’ ‘contained 
in the extracts,’ to be settled between themselves 

They are not chargeable to that work, and May 

us well be fathered by those to whoin they belongs 

Mr. Hawley, I presume, will have the candor 
and the magnanimity, to exculpate ‘the a 
York Gazeteer,’ and thus to repel the charges vj 
inaccuracy, brought by‘ Y. Z’ If not, you wil! 





because that is your business, if willing to take as 
much pains, asI do, to ascertain facts. In refer- 
‘ence to your correspondent’s remark, that ‘ all the 
south side of Lake Erie,’ [not southern shore, as 
above] ‘must not be judged of by western Penn- 
sylvania, or by Chautauque county in New-York,’ 





please publish this Note, as an act of justice. 
HiSTORICUS. 
Y. Z., ina note enclosing his communications 
says, “If it is thought these articles contain toy 
much criticism, it may be said by way of apolo 
gy, that criticism provokes discussion, and discuss 
















































































d have the most distant fear upon the subject. And g | will only add, that I have travelled the whole |} ion elicits truth.” 

i why should we keep up our militia system as @) extent of the eastern and southern shores, of EEE aE eee 
| badge of weakness and of fear! It is wrong to} both Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, and the coun-/) SELECTIONS, 

i subject our citizens to such a burden, if it can} tries south of them, pretty extensively. On the eae eKits ¥ ‘a ‘—ncrem 
y safely be dispensed with. This military duty |/south of Lake Ontario, through the whole extent || ‘ ee = 
ids is a species of the old feudal system. We do} of New-York, and on the south of Lake Erie. in | SILK MANUFACTURE, 
i not indeed hold our lands by a military tenure, | various directions, to the Ohio river. If I have | The monufacte ae 7 m 
; but our public rights as citizens—all seem in a jerred in my conclusions so be it; but 1 would on- wa need ee pM cape ales Boy on 
he qualified sense held and enjoyed subject to a cer-|\ly be held responsible for my own opinions and |they are glad to procure, even of nee Stee 


j tain fixed servitium militvare. We do protest |/statements. I am of the opinion, that generally, \quality, from the most remote regions of tne 
i against this feudal vassalage in any shape. We \the countries on the south shore of Lake Evie, are | globe: while Atnerica could supply thein 
object to holding our rights and privileges as} more liable to suffer by frosts, in spring and au- with the best and finest to an unbounded ex 
a tenants in capile by knight service—or by any \tumn, injurious to the vine, than those on the east \tent. 1 have pointed out two great markets, 


other service, save the ordinary taxes andrecipro-||and south shore of Lake Ontario. viz. England and France open to Ameri- 


Thirty | sae aan 
cal duties which good citizens owe to their ears’ observation, has convinced me can industry and inviting it to their shores. 
By de erie. ced me of the truth Fr shall now show the advautages to be deri- 


vernment. To compel respectable and peaceful j ini ing i : 
r~ d ; 4° , “ di od of this Cpames. Taking in all the extent of} ved fromthis branch of trade, when once it 
cilizens, adverse in their taste and inclinations |) country in the northern part of Ohio, north of the || spall have been fairly i i 
4 habi ie tien echiienhin 2 yu mao, shall have been fairly introduced into this 
an abits to every thing ; solc iership—in ‘summit ridge, that country, I think, suffers more jj country. 
time of peace to turn out twice or thrice a year || by frosts, than a similar extent on the south of|| The celebrated Count Dandolo, by whose 
and be drilled and marched about, subject to the Lake Ontario, in New-Yok. If such be the ‘labors the culture of silk bas been so muct 
command of some sensless upstart with just am-| facts,—and I do not hazard the opinion on stight| uMproved and extended throughout Europe, 
bition enough to raist an epaulette, is oppressive | grounds,—there are good grounds for all I oh does not hesitate to affirm, that the value of 
ani degrading in the extreme. And then to sub- | said, on this subject. I engage in no controversy - orhieng f ter wnpeenodar hye Somgore si yt 
ject them to mestial law in case of defualt, is still however, but iavite others to cheerve facts oy ‘portation, is twice equal to that of all oth: 
worse. This martial law is at best, a relic of bar- | eat t products of that country taken together, an¢ 
y have done and judge for themselves. \that there is no production of the earth in the 
barism. In time of war there may be some ne- 


ties te i markets of Europe, which compared to its 
| Cessity oF apowgy tor it—but we do protest a- H.G.SPAFFORD. |jaatural value or prime cost, offers to the 
j rainst subjecting America citizens to itin time of 


x‘ We have looked over the numbers of the producer a greater net profit than the articlc 
4 ace. S. . : of ilk. 
e ‘ | Farmer, and find only one allusion by Mr. Spaf- of silk : 
| If then in Italy, the land of corn, wine an¢ 

FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. ford to the climate of the southern shore of Lake oil. the profits on exported raw silk be equal 

b Mr. Goopsett—In your paper of Oct. 29,| Erie, which occurs in a letter to the Editor, and |itg double the amount of all the other produc- 
4 your Cleveland correspondent has a few remarks, || may be found on the 20th page. It is as follows:|' tions of the Italian suil taken together, it Is 
that demand some notice from me. He says,|| The country south of Lake Ontario, in|/evident that the same if not greater advanta- 
“One of your correspondents has intimated that|/this state, certainly has a climate more con- || ges must result to this Country, particularly 
no part of the southern shore of Lake Enie, is a- || genial to the vine, than any country on the |! t© the Northern and Middle States, whose 


dapted to the vine. What direct knowledge he ‘south of Lake Erie, even to the Ohio Riv- productions are not so rich as those in the 
jer.” south of Europe. 
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Very respectfully, yours, 

















| has I cannot say,” intending no doubt, to be un-|) © : , 

_ Antu to ot i tl} an de the b Ram, Every person will easily understand that 
! PESOS SO SEY, TAME 5 RAE ANS Cle Gueve Aenee- | FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. the profits on raw silk will in a certain de- 
14 con. 


It j : Mr. Goopsett—Please irform your corres-|| gree be proportioned to the extent of the means 
) tis not always easy to prove a negative, and I pondent ‘y. Z, ? Genesee Farmer of Nov 12 of those engaged in its preparation, anu 0 
4 know not who may, or where, have published . "te , et i ablisl fe e. If it 
+ y; , published my |i that his fire,directed at ‘the New-York Gazetteer,’ their establishment for that purpose. 
opinions. It would seem that, as ‘one of your er pe prapagi ae Roan A inv ne be on a large scale the machinery may be 
’ fo) ? a 


correspondents’ is charged with having ‘intimated’ ||, moved by water, or steam power, which wi 
“a Paine e wished to . ' : iness. 
this opinion, it has been published in your paper. know the truth. To come at this, add greatly to the economy of the business 


} {call upon you, then, as the Editor, to say when _ refer to the Genesee Farmer, No. 6, and|| {tis now three or four years since the ital: 
if and to republish, in reply to ‘E. Y.’ of Cine. also No 9. If he would learn, exactly,how muchi|ian ree! was imported into Philadelphia, 4” 
4 lend. whatever i ioe tak ea re th; a al of the ‘errors and omissions,’ which he charges|| there it still lies, like a fine musical insttt- 
4 | his pee e. Thisr 4 t + q on Hus point ON to the ‘New-York Gazetteer,’ really belong to that} ment waiting for the hand of the ~ ene 

oh F ge. equest 1s made, as an act of work, let him consult the articles, from which the Nobody has yet succeeded in making ™ 
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chaniuble rae silk either by means of that 
instrument or similar instruments which have 
been imported into this country. Many at- 
tempts have been made, none of which have 
been successful. [ do not hesitate to affirm 
that all similar attempts, without the neces- 
sary instruction and the skill to be acquired 
by habits of patience, wlil forever prove un- 
successful. The great degree of skill and 
dexterity that is necessary for the manage- 
ment of the cocoons, and for producing the 
various qualities of silk according to their 
numerous degrees of fineness, may be com- 
pared to the different numbers by which the, 
various qualities of cotton threads used for! 
sowing are designated. 

The extent of a filature is calculated from 
the number of reels that are employed—| 
from ten to five hundred or more. To each! 
reel there must be a woman to wind the silk,| 
and a little girl to turn the crank, unless they! 
ive all turned by water or steam. The co-, 
coons. | suppose, may be purchased for twen-. 
ty-five cents the pound, and eight pounds 
will vield a pound of silk. The fuel, the) 
cauldron, the pipes, the basin, and necessary | 
apparatus to carry the water to the reelers, | 
ind the wages of the people, are the inter- 
nalexpenses of the establishment. A good) 














ments have been distributed, and the re-| 
sults have been most encouraging, partic-| 
ularly in lessening opposition, and bring-| 
ing out a majority of the people on the’ 
side of temperance. They have also been! 
induced to delay the publication of the' 
third annual report, until the 15th of Feb- 
ruary next, that time may be given for the, 
distribution of the circulars, and to obtain’ 
knowledge of the results, through the re-) 
ports of the town to the county societies, 
and the county to the state society, which 
may be laid before the public in their annvu-' 
al report. 

The committee respectfully request, 
that the county societies will take the nec- 
essary measures to obtain the reports of 
the town societies, and that the county re-, 
ports may not be delayed so as to. reach| 
\lbany later than the 15th day of February) 
next, and as much earlier as convenient. : 





The committee have incurred a consid- 
‘erable debt in printing the circular, and 


TS 





Boston had the first printing press, the first ca- 
nal, the first rail road, and the first fighting for 
Independence in America. 





PATENT ZINC HOLLOW-WARE, 
a a, by John Westtield & 
LVI Co., No. 163, Mott street, New-York. 

ROSSITER & KNOX, No. 3, Buffalo street, 
Rochester, having been appointed agents for the 
sale of the above ware, are now receiving an addi- 
tional supply, which they offer for sale at the man- 
ufacturers’ price. 

This ware will be found not materially to exceed 
in price Tinand Iron; yet as durable as Iron, not 
subject torust, giving the article cooked or kept in 


| it no unpleasant taste, not containing in itself, nor 


forming with the materials cooked in it, any dele- 
terious properities, as do Copper, Brass or Lead. 

Zine Kettles, for cooking Rice, Homminy, and 
all kinds Sweet Meats, will be found well adapt- 
ed, neither discoloring, nor varying the flavor of 
the substance cooked ; for these purposes, and to 
avoid the corrosions of Copper, Brass and Lead, it 
willlong be substituted for these metals. 

Zine Pans for the Dairy, will be found an ob- 
ject worthy of attention from the following consi- 
derations ; that Milk in Zine Pans of the same 
size, will produce from 20 to 25 percent more 





‘they look to the town and county societies 
'for remuneration, where they feel inclined | 


\to grant it. Some of the counties have re-| 


cream or butter, and that of superior flavor ; will 
| keep milk sweet longer by a number of hours, af- 
| fording the cream more time, besides its chymical 
| efiect, to separate from the milk, (for this reason, 


hee ‘ : ; } : : 
ieeler,on a hand reel, can turn out three || mitted their proportion, for which the com-!| cream from those pans will not admit ot being 


pounds of silk per day. 


The current price of raw silk in England 
and France is about seven dollarsthe pound ; | 
and if it shall be wet! prepared in the iman- 


ner required by those manufacturers, and || 
ihe quality of American silk shall continue | 


to beasmuch superior to the silk of other 
countries, as the few specimens have proved 
tobe, which have been sent to those coun- 
tries, th» value may be increased. The 
Connecticut sowing silk after it is reeled, 
twested, colored, and carried to market, sells 
tor four dollars the pound. In consequence 
of their want of knowledge of the art. and 
ihe necessary machinery, they consuine 16| 
pounds of cocoons to produce one pound of 
siik—with ten days’ labor expended upon it.) 
[f the 16 pounds of cocoons can be sold for 
29 cents per pound, they will produce the 
same amount, and save the labor and ex- 
pense. ; 


| 





CIRCULAR | 
Of the New-York State Temperance So- | 

ciety, to the town and county societies | 

in the state. 

Atnany, Nov. Sth, 1831. 

The executive committee have, at great 
labor and expense, procured to be printed | 
and forwarded to every county in the state,| 
their proportion of 360,000 circulars, on 
the subject of temperance, addressed to! 
the citizens of the state of New-York.— 
The committee have aimed to furnish eve-' 
ry county with a sufficient number to sup-| 
ply each family with a copy; and they’ 
have no doubt but that the officers of the 
county societies, to whom they have been 





_that a copy of said paper will be continued 


mittee are obliged. 
The executive committee have been 
convinced from the commencement of their 


! 
| 


‘required information on the subject of the 
‘great reform now in progress, to give il) 
‘their unanimous support, and have there-| 


| 
} 
| : “fi 
fore made great etlorts to disseminate in-| 


formation by circulars, tracts, temperance) 


have recently forwarded to each ‘own in 
the state, a number of the Temperance Ade; 
vocate, printed at Sandy Hill, Washington 


labors, that an intelligent community only) 


charned as soon as that from other pans, in as 
much as no cream should be churned till it is 
,soured,) and greatly outlast any pans 1n use 
| Yine Jars and Firkins for preserving butter 
sweet for family use, possess equally superior ad- 
vantage for butter, as do the pans for milk. Ex 


| periment and results safely warrant the above 


statement; and the orders of wholesale and retail- 
ing merchants as well as those of families and 
large dairies daily supplying from «ifferent parts 
of the country, are the consequence of successful 
results in the use of this ware. 


. A el | 
papers, and their annual reports. ‘They || Zine ware is cleansed with Brick Dust, with 





Soap and Sand, or with Hot Ashes 
Norice.—-Letters patent for manutactnring 

these articles exclusively by the subscribers, hav- 

ing been obtained, we would advise the Public a 


county. The engagement with the editor gainst any encroachment of the Patent Right ;— 


has now expired, but the committee know 
no method of furnishing information more 
economical, than by the circulation of this 
paper. ‘The committee therefore give no 
tice to all officers of temperance societies 
now formed, or that may hereafter be for- 
‘med in the state during the present year, 


to each society if ordered, (post paid,) 
‘without expense to the societies. 
H. H. WALWORTH, President, 
Epwarp C. Deravan, 
Joun F, Bacon, 
Joun T. Norton, 
H. Trowsrince, 
Ricuarp V. De Wirt, 
ArcuipaLp CAMPBELL, 
Josnua Burke, 
Executive Committee. 








The Phil. Inquirer states, that a stranger called 





sent, will take immediate measures to ac-!| 


complish this object, and have each town} 


} 


society furnished with its proportion, with! 
as little delay as possible, and that ener- 
getic measures will be taken by the offi- 
cers ofall town societies, to complete the 
distribution, so that in a short time, each 
family in the state may be supplied. The 
executive committee have already receiv- 


on a monied Lady in that city in the evening, in 
the absence of her husband, and stated that her 
mother-in-law lay at the point of death, and of | 
fered his services. The Lady however, declined, 
as she momentarily expected her husband. He' 
again offered his assistance, but his services were 


and the person who shall give information of any 
violation of this Patent Right, will be liberally re- 
warded, by JOHN WESTFIELD & CO 

The following recommendation from thespro 
prietor of one of the largest houses of Ref reh 
ment in the United States, must be perfectly sat- 
isfactory as respects the utility and advantage of 
using the Zine Hollow Ware 

ToJ. Westfield & Co. 

Gentlemen,—I have for some time past, in 
my establishment, made use of your Hollow Ware, 
manufactured from Zinc, and Ihave no hesita- 
tion in saying that they completely answer my ex- 
pectations, being fully as durable as iron or cop- 
per, and not as easily corroded by rust, giving 
the articles cooked in them no unpleasant taste, 
and being more beautiful in appearance, and 
much more easily cleaned than utensils manufac- 
tured from any other metal at present made use 
of in cooking apparatus. I with pleasure recom- 
mend them for general use, and have no doubt 
that whoever will give thema fair trial will find 
that they fully answer his expectations. 

— ‘STEPHEN HOLT. 
We have also received the following recommen- 
dation from Dr. A. G. Hull, 

J. Westfield & Co. 

Gentlemen,— With great pleasure I can assure 
you of my entire satisfaction, as tothe superiority 
of your Zine Hollow Ware, for the purposes of 
the Diary and Kitche. é 
The perfect preservation of Milkin my Diary 
during the warmest days of the past season, tn- 
duces me to give yours a decided preference to as 





altogether declined. He withdrew. The hus- 
band arrived, and it was soon ascertained that 
there was not a word of truth in the story. 


ny others previously used, end recommend them 
as a happy combination of neatness and durabili- 
ty. Yours, ¢-c. A, G. HULL, 132 Fulton 
noo 23 etrect, New- York 











ed returns from towns, where the, docu- 


Such a scoundrel deserves the pillory. 
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AUTUMN. | 
The following beautiful lines upon Autumn, are | 
from Love,” a poem by the author of “ The 
Cornlaws,” just published m London. 
Dost thou mourn with me 
The year’s autumnal spring ? 
Sigh’st thou this second wreath to see, 
Of Woodtbines blossoming ? | 

So late, so pale, with scentless breath, 
Like lingering Hope, that smiles in death, 

And e' ea when life is o’er, 


Leaves on misfortune’s ice-cold face | 
The sweetness of its last embrace, | 
To fale, and be no more ! 
Lo, June’s divested primrose sports 
A silken coif again : 
And, like late-smiling sickness, courts 
The coy morn—but in vain! 
Lo, half the elm’s rich robe is gone ! 
The ash, a living skeleton, 
Depiores his yellow hair ; 
Yet, while the beach-leaf rustles red, 
And while the maple bows her head 
In mournful honors fair— 
Methinks the armed gorse appears 
More golden than when May 
Left April dying in her tears 
Beneath the plumy spray ; 





And, for her lover’s triumph won, 
Danced with her blue-bell anklets on, 
And bless’d his burning eye. 
Come, Laura, come ! and hear the thrush, 
O’er autumn’s gorse, from budding bush 
Pour vernal melody ! 
Come ! and beneath the fresh green leaf 
That mocks the aged year, 
Thy bard, who loves the joy of grief, 
Shall weave a chaplet here : 
Not pluck’d from summ\’s wither’d bowers, 
Not form’d of auturmnn’s hopeless flowers— 
Yet sad and wan as they : 
Here, still some flowers of Eden blow; 
But deadly pale and stain’d with wo, 
Like guilt, they shun the day. 
While folly treads beneath his feet 
The daisy of the vale : 
Love’s rose, though sick at heart, is sweet— 
Joy’s leaf is fair, trough pale. 
And worth admires, resigned and meek, 
The tear-drop on the viclet’s . heek, 
And hope shail death survive. 

Avery ancient heathen writer, speaking 
of the Jews, says, they veither killed, nor 
ate the flesh ot the hog, it being an aninal 
held in reverence by them, because they 
had learnt from it the art of ploughing the 
ground. During thei residence in Lgypt, 
they observed, he says, that the rooting of 
the hog in the soit alluvial soil on the 
banks of the Nile prepared the ground tor 
planting ; and unproving the hint thus fur- 
nished, they invented the plough. | 

At the present day we do not profess to) 
look to the hog for instructions in any ag- |! 
ricultural art, but a great number of men/| 
appear to take lessons in manners and) 
morals from that animal; and it is a mat- | 
ter of regret that so much as one of our| 
most valuable agricultural products should || 


| 


be diverted from its proper use, and mad-}, 


| 


I 
| 


of their two-legged imitators: for the real, | finding a landing place even there. 


‘result trom having all its swine go upon: ever. 
four legs, would be very great, for it would | observed undermined, the trees 


hope this subject may be taken into con-) thai float aiong 
sideration ; and as in this country, we are, | tard tts progiess. 


great advantages. —/Vestern Tiller. 


frem the pen ot the rmtelligent Audubon. 


THE GENESEE FARMER 


y ~ > . ‘ rY ’ 
avout the quadrupeds we are speaking of intomoney. ‘They resort to the low ridg- 
as raodels for imitation, es surrounded by the waters. and jee 
- ¢ . $ 
uring the past year, upwards of 30,-|| thousands of deer, merely for the skin. 
0U0 barrels of whiskey have been brought leaving the flesh te putrify. The ri 
to this market by the canal alone, and prop- | itself, rolling its swollen waters alone pre 
ably a much greater quantity has been} sents a spectacle of the most imposing i 
brought in by wagons Now we have no ture. Although no large vessel, unless 
doubt that the immense quantity of com propelled by steam, can now make its wa 
which was consumed in making this whis-) againsi the current, it is seen covered b 
key, mmght much better have been employ-! boats laden with produce, which kiana d 
nad . . . . ; ’ 
ed in making, and improving the condition) out from all the ~treams, float silently - 
of, real, four-iooted hogs, than in making) wards the city of New-Orleans, their own- 
an article used only to increase the number! ers meanwhiie not very W ell assured of 
; . | The 
original, article is always found to be bet-' water is covered with yellow foam and 
ter than any unitation of it, in all cases, | pumice, the latter having floated trom the 
and would be peculiarly so in this case — Rocky Mountains of the northwest. ‘ihe 
Phe advantage to our country which would | eddies are large and more powerful than 
Here and there tracts of forests are 
: . ' gradually 
cause very large additions to the SO, or) giving way, and failing into the stream. 
100,000 hogs annuaily brought to this _ Cattle, horses, bears and deers are seen 
market, and would materially lessen our at times att mpting to swim across the m- 
export of convicts to Columbus. This. petuous mass of foan ing and boiling wa- 
part of our export trade producing no re-! ter; whist here and there a vulture or an 
turn of wealth, may very beneficially be eagle is observed perched upon a bloated 
dispensed with ; aud as the increase Of carcass, tearing it up in pieces, as reyard- 
our export of pork would be in proportion) jess of the flood, as on tormer occasions it 


to the diminution of that of our whiskey | would have been of the numerous sawyers 


and its victims, there would be no cause. or planters (logs) with which the suriace of 


for alarm on the part of any political econ- | the water is covered when the water is 
omist trom the variation in the course of low. 


t.ven the steamer is trequently dis- 
trade that would be caused by it. We tressed. “ihe numberless trees anc iogs 
i, break its paddle: and re- 
besides ut is, On such 
none of us, afraid of innovations, when any occasions, difiicult .o procure tue to main- 
advantaye is to be derived {rom them, it ts | tain its fires; and it is only at verv distant 
tu be hoped that there may not be so much iniervals, that a wood yard can be tourd 
fear of the consequences that might result | winch the water has not carried oft. bears, 
froma change im the disposition of our | congars, lynxes, and ail other quadrupeds 
products, as to prevent an experiment that can as: end trees, are observed crouch- 
from which we have reason to expect ed among their top branches ; hungry in 
the midst of ali ndance; althougl they 
see floating arvund them the animals up- 
on which they usually prey, they dare not 
swim tothem. On occasions like this, aii 
these animuls are shiot by the hundreds. 


Overflowing of American Rivers. —The 
following graphic description of the over- 
flowlay OF the dississ1,praad Ohio rivers is 





 udden ts the calamity, that every indi- |) Evtraordinva y Civ, .—A tield of oats ex- 


' vidual, whether man or beast, has to ex- tending to eight acres, belonging to Mr. 
Lert his utiiost mzenuity to enable him to} Henderson, Nether Libberton, was cut 


esc pe irom the dreadiul element. The! down on ‘Thursday, and found to measure 
Indian quickly removes to the hills of the generally, about six feet in height. The 
interior; the cattle and game swim to the | shearers appeared like pizmies at its roots, 
different strips of land that remain uncov- | and in some situations were not visible at 
ered in midst of the flood, or attempt to ali, so that the standing corn was seen to 
force their way through the waters, until! wave from the mght as if at the command 
they perish from fatigue. Along the banks ‘ofa warlock! Upwards oi two hundred 
of the river, the inhabitants have rafts rea- pickles could be counted on almost every 
dy made, on which they fasten themselves, | head. ‘The production of one pile was 
their cattle, and their provisions, and which | brought to our office,from which nine stalks 
they fasten with ropes or grape vines to |had sprung,the middle one measuring 6 feet 
the larger trees, while they contemplate |4 1-2 inches high, and the average number 
the melancholy spectacle presented by the | of pickles on each stalk amounting to 200 
current, as it carries off their houses and | each, gives an increase on the seed pickle 
their wood yards, piece by piece. Some, | of eighteen hundred fold!—Edinburg Pa- 
who have n ‘thing to lose, and are usually per 

known by the name of squatters, take this| ake Superior. A meeting has been held at 
opportunity of traversing the woods in ca-| Detroit, to memorialize the Congress ~y ee ae. 
noes, fo the purpose of procuring game, | ed States, to unite Lake Superior with La 


™“ = 1@° ] 
. , ° ron, by a Canal at the Sault ve Ste. Marie ; an 
and particularly the skins of animals, such| = Aa completion of the Fort Gratiot, Chicaga, 





to increase the number of the bipeds who as deer and bear, which may be converted" and Saganaw Roads. 





